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|| “Proclaim Liberty thronghout all the land, to all 


the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that stato of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the oxclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipent oF 
tHe UNITED Srarxs, but the CommANpER or THE ARMY, 


HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. , . 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
crviL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
witn, from a claim of indemnity for staves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . - It isa war power. I say it is a %,. 

power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cc". y on the war, and MUST CARRY IT oN, Ace 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM, When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman~ 






































spel et aod Wuitsan Le Gannisox, Jn. cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-~-J.Q. Apams. 
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tetuge of Oppression. 


ANTI-SLAVERY INIQUITY. 


history of our government contains no 

js been enacted under the color 
eiaiavery morality. The Church bas been 
fone and degraded, the Bible has been scoffed 
he Decalogue bas been violated in every letter 
so. ‘The hour has long since arrived when a 
nan hesitated to be seen walking in the 
a radical, because the inference was 
‘wrsal that he must be concerned in some scheme 
Y elende?s This is solemnly true. No one can 
i * The first question now, which is asked 


The whole 


» iniquity as h 


ved [ine 
npeclable 0 


oselt with 


a r man, when it is said, “ he is black in poli- 
.* “What contracts has he?” And these 
swerable wretches, forsaken of honest men, broken 
vgn in character, “unfit for earth, unfit for heav- 
»" are the men who have been 80 prominent in 
weommending that the frown of society be bestowed 
5 copperheads,” and, in New England especially, 
\ave urged the impropriety of trading or even asso- 
ing wih copperheads. It is the purest imperti- 
soe in the world for the radical newspapers to 
swompt now to excite the people against the old 
Ve may admit everything alleged against 
+, all the aggressions of the slave-power, all the 
rekedness of slavery; and yet, if we could get the 
shite and black races both out of the grasp of this 
aiition demon which drinks the blood of the nation 
i she reels and staggers from very faintness, we 
vould cut of right and Jeft hand, pluck out right 
snd left eve, yield fortune, life itself, only to accom- 
h that blessed return to the old times. What 
wekles folly does he display who seeks in these 
émes to convince the people that they were not 
vell of three years ago? Who does he think will 
‘elieve bim ?—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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Soner or later, the radicals must be brought face 
fae with this great fact: that the ei Be i of 
e South, upon the plans proposed, and the over- 
iw of slavery, will destroy the negro race. The 
«termination is already begun, and is going on at 
sterrible rate. Is it too high an estimate to say 
that a quarter of a million of negroes have died 
fom wounds, overwork, starvation and disease since 
ihe war broke out ? We have no figures upon the 
abject. If we cannot obtain reliable tables of the 
somber of white soldiers killed in the war, how can 
re expect to be posted on the mortality statistics of 
saves who are “emancipated” in the progress of 
our armies, armed with muskets and made to fight, 
or put to work in the trenches, or qeteres together 
i great colonies like those on the Mississippi, where 
they soon become a prey to epidemic diseases, or 
let to starve (if too old or young to be removed 
upon their masters’ plantations, after all the build- 
ings have been burned down, the erops gathered, 
inl the stock driven off ? Does 250,000 strike the 
wewler as too large an estimate of deaths among the 
‘aeks in consequence of the war, considering that 
vth North and South have each lost at least three 
‘ues that number, fighting over the ground where 
He negro lives, and with which his fate is linked, 
“ch using him in his own way to carry on the war? 
Whocan fail to realize that the extermination of 
the white Southerners, involving innumerable bat- 
‘eval through the South, and the desolation and 
opoverishment of that whole region, must also 
peoce a terrible diminution in the ranks of the 
‘ck Southeruers? The destiny of the two races 
the South seems to be one. They are not linked 
‘gether exactly like the Siamese twins. The blacks 
might be killed off, and the white still live; but, as 
“rely as the whites are exterminated, the blacks 
will share their fate, not simultaneously, perhaps, 
at soon enough thereafter to demonstrate the cause 
sad effect, 

If the remnant of the negro race which will be 
“nd at the end of the war (supposing the contest 
“ative upon the present plan) could be restored 
/© ts old circumstances of plenty and comfort and 
‘me cotentment, there would be some chance of 
“wereasing, and, in the course of time, making 
bond its losses by the war. But this remnant will 
ee of home, of protection, of support in old 
Do care in sickness. It will be an outcast, 
oe and seattered race. If cared for by the 
Premment, it will be regarded as a nuisance and a 
he " a as the Indians are to-day. Nobody (of 
alas tionists) will be sorry when it is all gone, 
cae relieved of a heavy bill of expense 
neh roublesome question. Does not the govern- 
=) me by the extinction of a tribe of Indi- 
“*’ And would it not also find an item of profit 
“ao of any negro stipendiaries that the 
rem—Heares on its hands? Or, suppose the 
tender ee help him !—is turned over to the 
nthe be ; = of contractors, on the system adopted 
timed the 00 This would be the shortest way 
nen _ —_ race out of the world. A speedier 
te Min “8 sorrows could not be invented for 
ne re than the hard taskmaster of the 
Mie i we : we contractor, whose grand 
fine, would ma “A. © most money in the shortest 

which Abd im. ‘The utter extinction of any 

S caly “ * loaned out to government contractors, 
laine of time. All these causes com- 
Of the esp cruelty, overwork, the breaking up 
Pye, and home associations, the cold shadow 
ate retin the race ever over him, which takes no 
T Oil te hegro except to work him like a horse 
2 this he the tragedy of the black man 
neil historian of the next century will 
tee who a Worst enemies of the slaves were 
that frodian ended to be his best friends; and 
We detruen m of the negro was but the precursor of 
ton—N. Y, Journal of Commerce. 
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pp Atlanta Appeal has the following letter 
<p alticer in Hood's army : 
« , 
Peal pa © speech, published in yesterday's Ap- 
panda acted much attention in the army. _ It 
Mat has of as the clearest vindication of State rights 
Wander “manated from the North. Pendleton, 
ha o am, Cox, Kendall, &e., present an array 
Thich in the cree {ability of formidable proportions, 
ine ae state of affairs at the North 
*onkipners *ery annoying to the Lincoln negro 
4 fe one es the coming Presidential campaign. 
wrthwestern Rever expected anything from the 
trthineg of ae et copperhead organization, or 
Ption to thew Await if all the elements of op- 
whe teriousl war administration were united, they 
The array c impede the prosecution of the war. 
et apainss a Journals that have ventured to speak 
e } } 
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THE WAR VIEWED BY A TRUE DEMOCRAT 


The annual address before the Alumni Association 
of Franklin and Marshal College, at Lancaster, 
was delivered on Tuesday evening, the 26th ult., by 
Hon. John Cessna, of Bedford councy. Mr. C. is 
well known as a life-long Democrat, and one of the 
most prominent public men of the State, the session 
before last being Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives; and we rejoice to be able to contrast his 
noble sentiments with those of some of the would- 
be leaders of this party. The following extract 
from his speech will be read with pleasure by every 
loyal man :— 











“ The great mass of the people of al! parties are 
honest at heart, and mean to do that which they 
think will best promote the welfare and prosperity 
of the country. But it is not always so with the 
party leaders. Some of these, at least, are unseru- 
pulous. So completely do they become embittered 
against each other that they would sacrifice almost 
anything, not excepting the cause of country and of 
truth, in order to secure their own triamph and the 
overthrow of their political adversaries. 

These are the most efficient emissaries of the re- 
bellion, and vastly more serviceable to its leaders 
than an equal number of armed men in the ranks 
of the country’s enemies. 

In our own midst these emissaries have been ac- 
tively at work to aggravate the rancor of party 
spirit—to array one portion of the people against 
the other—to cause dissatisfaction among the peo- 
ple with the necessary measures adopted to suppress 
the rebellion— to excite the people against the en- 
forcement of the draft, and the collection of the 
revenue suflicient to carry on the war. Our peo- 
ple are taught to favor peace—compromise—an 
armistice—anything excepta vigorous prosecution 
of the war. 

At one time this is styled a negro war—at 
another, a negro has no business to serve as a 
soldier. When our armies are defeated, the Gov- 
ernment is incompetent and ineflicient, or it would 
have raised more men. When volunteers are 
called, they are opposed to the plan. They want 
an enrollment so that ajl may have an equal and 
a fair chance. When the draft comes, it is unfair, 
unlawful, and deprives them of their constitutional 
rights. The clause of the act allowing payment 
of commutation is all wrong, because it discrimi- 
nates between the rich and the poor. As soon as it 
is repealed, these men strive to excite the anger of 
the people because it is another step towards a mil- 
itary despotism. All these things do the people 
no good, lead only to angry discussion, bitter con- 
troversies, numerous dissensions, prevent men from 
enlisting into the service of their country, have 
already produced bloody riots, and may culminate 
in fierce neighborhood and fireside war. These 
dangers are truly great, and calculated to dis- 
hearten the patriot; but it is confidently believed 
that they will all, sooner or later, be overcome. 

There are unfortunately those among us who 
cannot discuss the question a single moment, with- 
out showing that they are at heart foes to the Gov- 
er t and ies to their race. The people 
soon learn to find out and know these men. Hu- 
man skill and ingenuity and all of a traitor’s cun- 
ning cannot long succeed in concealing their real 
sentiments. They hang back or skulk away from 
our public. gatherings on our national holidays; 
they disparage Union officers and soldiers, and eulo- 
gize the rebels. All Union victories are insig- 
nificant, of little account; rebel victories are of 
incalculable value and importance. Good news is 
never credited; bad news is often originated, 
believed, and circulated long before verified. Taxes 
are obnoxious and oppressive; drafts are unconsti- 
tutional and odious; war is bloody and desolating, 
and the nation ought at once to stop it. For 
nearly four years everything has been wrong ; noth- 
ing praiseworthy or passable has ever been done by 
their own Government; only mistakes, wrongs, 
wicked acts of tyranny; and earnest appeals are 
made to the eh to arise in their might, and pre- 
vent the establishment of a military despotism. 
During all this time, they have never been known 
to utter a word of denunciation against the rebel- 
lion, or see an improper act south of the rebel lines. 
These are the unmistakable ear-marks of the traitor. 
He may remonstrate; be may write down beneath 
the picture, in large letters, the word * Patriét;’ he 
may in very noisy and earnest words, insist that he 
is a‘sound Democrat;’ and that every man of his 
party who sustains the war is an ‘ Abolitionist ;’ 
yet after all be is neither a patriot nor a good dem- 
ocrat. You may turn him upside down and inside 
out, and cleanse and wash him with all the pure 
waters of America, and you can make nothing out 
of him but a poor miserable traitor—just such a 
one as General Jackson would have strung up for 
treason in his day, and looked for the authority 
afterward.” 
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PREAOHING vs. PRAOTIOE. 


The recent Democratic State Convention in 
Kentucky, among other resolutions, passed the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That a free press, free speech, free ballot, 
freedom of religion, and the right of habeas corpus, to 
protect the personal liberty of every citizen, are es- 
sentials of a free government, and a free people will 
maintain them at all hazards. 


This sounds well, falls euphoniously upon the ear, 
and looks pretty on paper. It is very good preach- 
ing ; but how have the practices of the Democratic 

rty tallied with such an enunciation ? How have 
the Democrats preeteoly vindicated the freedom 
of the press? t the frequent mobbing of anti- 
slavery newspapers, by Democratic mobs, answer 
this question. Sven in Kentucky the endorsers of 
this very resolution and the blatant advocates of a 
free press, not many years since, destroved the es- 
tablishment of Cassius M. Clay, because he fear- 
lessly discussed the policy of negro slavery ; and 
threw the press of Wm. Shreve Bailey into the 
Ohio, and attempted the murder of its proprietor, 
because he advocated universal freedom. 

Their sacred regard for free speech has been 
shown in breaking up anti-slavery meetings, in rot- 
ten-egging anti-slavery lecturers, in lynching anti- 
slavery men North as well as South; and within 
the last three years this same sacred regard for free 
speech was vindicated in the model city of Boston— 
which enjoys the full blaze ot illumination of the 
Courier of that metropolis—by a tic mob 
taking forcible possession of a public hall hired by 
gentlemen for peaceful anti-slavery purposes, and 
with orgies over which a conclave of devils might 
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city. More than this: the same persistent defend- 
ers of free speech, within the last few years, have 
converted the Sabbath into a day of riot and dis- 
order almost beneath the shadow of Bunker Hill 
monument, following Wendell Phillips from the 
lecture.room to his house with yells and demonstras 
tions worthy the abode of demons. — d 

Going back to a better day in Democratic 
history than the last few years of treason have af- 
forded, we find some manifestations under Demo- 
cratic auspices not very consistent with the 
Kentucky resolution above quoted. For example: 
long years ago, Gov. Marcy, the Democratic Gov- 
ernor of New York, recommended in a message to 
the legislature of the State that the discussion of 
the slavery question should be suppressed by special 
law. 

It is also in evidence that Amos Kendall, noted 
as a leading Democratic politician, and during the 
first term the “ power behind the throne” in the 
administration of Gen. Jackson, and afterwards 
Post-Master General, while holding the latter office 
authorized and directed the search of the United 
States mails by deputy post-masters, and the re- 
moval therefrom and destruction of all letters and 
papers containing any allusion to the peculiar insti- 
tution, 

These things were not done in a corner, ard they 
are not only historically true, but it is equally true 
that the Democratic party of New York approved 
the act ef their Governor, while the Democratic 
party of the nation endorsed and sanctioned the 
unconstitutional rifling of the mails by the author- 
ity and sanction of the Post-Master General. 

On the question of habeas corpus and personal 
liberty, we have a historical reminiscence which 
may be of interest to those of our readers who are 
not thoroughly posted in such matters. One An- 
drew Jackson—in his day thought to be a tolerably 
good Democrat—in the latter part of the year 1814, 
not when the Government was threatened by 
armed traitors, and the existence of the nation 
hanging by a thread, but to prevent a remote city 
from falling temporarily into the hands of a foreign 
power, without authority from the Government sus- 
pended and set aside the civil power, and arrested 
and imprisoned the civil judge who interfered with 
his authority. And the Democratic party endorsed 
and approved this “arbitrary arrest” by twice 
electing General Jackson tothe Presidency. They 
not only did this, but they made it a party duty— 
the shirking of which was thought worthy of ex- 
communication from the Democratic church—to 
labor incessantly, in season and out of season, to 
secure from Congress the restoration of the fine im- 
josed upon Gen. Jackson by the civil magistrate 
for his exaltation of the military above civil law, and 
not the restoration simply, but a restoration coupled 
with an assertion of the right of the military com- 
mander thus to set aside the civil tribunals, and a 
denial of the authority of the civil magistrate to 
impose the fine. 

ut we stop here. History is fall of facts show- 
ing the tortuous course of the Democratic party 
when compared with the standard now set up by 
copperheads. 

Ve commend the foregoing to the reader’s care- 
ful attention, and think he will agree with us that, 
while Democratic preaching is one thing, Demo- 
cratic practice is another, quite a different, and often 
a totally contradictory thing —Maine State Press. 
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THE QUESTION OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


In some of the border slave States, the question 
of admitting the colored people to vote at the polls 
is now earnestly discussed, and those who favor 
this measure recommend it as only a return to an 
old custom, which was but aueail abolished by 
the slaveholders. 

Parson Brownlow gives, in a recent number of 
his newspaper, the Knoxville Whig, some instruc- 
tive and curious facts about the negro vote in Ten- 
nessee, showing that thirty years ago there was no 
repugnance in that State to free colored men voting. 
They were first disfranchised by the Constitutional 
Convention of 1835 :— 


“In the convention that formed the first consti- 
tution of Tennessee, the question arose as to who 
should exercise the right of suffrage in the State. 
Slaves were held in Tennessee while she was yet a 
territory ; and a fact not generally known is this— 
a majority of the delegates who framed the consti- 
tution were slaveholders. In fixing the qualifica- 
tions of voters, all “ free citizens” were designated 
as proper persons to vote. An amendment was 
offered to insert the word “ white” after the word 
free. This brought up the question of the right of 
free negroes to vote. The vote was taken upon the 
amendment which contemplated tho exclusion of 
negroes from the polls, and the amendment was 
lost by a decided vote. ‘The first constitution of the 
State, therefore, declared free negroes to be citizens, 
and gave them the right of voting, which they ex- 
ercised for many years, and were electioneered 
with by politicians and demagogues for their votes. 
John Bell, in a closely contested race for Con- 
gress in the Nashville district, when he defeated Fe- 
lix Grundy, owed his election to the votes of free 
negroes, there being several hundred in his dis- 
trict. 

* Andrew Jackson was popular with the negroes 
on account of his bravery, and his eulogy upon 
negro soldiers at New Orleans; and when he de- 
feated Colonel Jobn Williams before the legislature 
at Murfreesboro, it was only by seven votes, and 
these seven votes were gained for Jackson before 
the people by the negro voters of the counties send- 
ing them. 

“ Governor Carroll was a very popular man with 
the negroes, and could come more closely to the 
thing of uniting their votes than any man in the 
State. At one of his closely contested elections, a 
friend of his led a procession of sixty or seventy 
negroes to the polls at one time, who all voted for 
the old war-horse. 

* Hon. Cave Johnson, Postmaster-General under 
a former democratic administration, has been 
seen, in his early political contests in Tennessee, 
when he used to serve in Congress, during the ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams, leading ne- 
groes to the polls, arm in arm. The young scions 
now in the rebel army must permit us to tell them, 
in frankness, that their fathers used to go to the 
polis in this State—and even before they were born 
—side by side with the black negroes, and vote for 
governors, congressmen, and other civil officers.” 


Mr. Brownlow takes from the Nashville Times 
another case, which occurred in the election of del- 
egates to the Second Constitutional Convention in 
1835 :— 


“Tt also ha in the county of Wilson, 
in Middle Tennessee. The notorious Robert M. 








Burton was a lawyer of prominence, a proud slave- 
| holder, and an aristocrat related to the slaveocracy 
|of that county. The negroes became alarmed at 
a. proposition made by some of the candidates to 


disfranchise them in the then approaching conven- 





tion to revise the constitution. Burton ran as the coming on, they regard the plain declaration of Mr. 


friend of the negroes, and pledged himself to stand 
by them and advocate their righrs. He received 
something less than four bundred negro votes, while 
his majority over his competitor was about half that, 
showing that he was returned to the convention by 
negro votes. To his disgrace Burton betrayed the 
negroes, and voted to disfranchise them. For let 
it be remembered that negroes were never disfran- 
chised in Tennessee until it was done by the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1835.” 


We notice some of the northern newspapers 
which copy Parson Brownlow’s article do not credit 
his assertions. We think it worth while, therefore, 
to print here the clause in the Tennessee constitu- 
tion of 1796, which secured to the colored inen the 
right to vote at the polls: 


“ Art. III. Sec. 1.—All freemen of the age of 
twenty-one and upwards, possessing a freehold in the 
county where he may vote, and being an inhabitant 
of any one county within the State six months imme- 
diately preceding the day of election, shall be entitled 
to vote for members of the General Assembly for 
the county in which they shall respectively reside.” 


Under this Constituffon, every free negro in the 
State who owned an acre or half an acre of land, 
or a town lot twenty feet square, voted forty 
years—till 1836—or county, State and federal of- 
ficers, for sheriff, for representatives in the legisla- 
ture, governor, congressmen, and President of the 
United States. Mr. McEwen, a well-known citi- 
zen of Nashville, a native of Tennessee, wrote last 
summer to the Nashville Union the following remin- 
iscence of the exercise of this right :— 


“Tp the election for State officers, governor, &c., in 
1827, I had in my employ a free negro. On the day 
of the above election, he asked the privilege of accom- 
panying me to the polls, wishing me to certify his 
freedom. I didso. I saw him vote for governor.” 

This colored man voted for Gen. Sam Houston. 
John Bell boasted that he was twice elected by ne- 
gro votes. 

But Tennessee is not the only slave State whose 
free negroes have exercised the right of suffrage. 
They were permitted to vote in North Carolina until 
1835, when in that State also the Constitution was 
revised, and the colored people were disfranchised. 
The Nashville Union, discussing the question last 
year, wrote that Senator Douglas, in the debate on 
the admission of Minnesota into the Union, stated as 
an actual historical incident, (and was not contra- 
dicted by the North Carolina Senators present.) 
that a distinguished North Carolinian emancipated 
a large number of negroes, in order to make them 
voters to clect him to the legislature of the State.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE WAR AND SLAVERY. 


During the recent peace negotiations at Niagara 
Falls, Mr. Lincoln had occasion to say upon what 
terms his Government would entertain proposals for 
peace coming from the Confederate leaders, In 
doing so, he condensed into a single sentence all 
that he had need to say. The restoration of the 
Union, and the abandonment of slavery by the 
rebels, are, in his mind, indispensable’ conditions in 
any agreement for the termination of the war.— 
Minor points he is willing to treat in a liberal spirit. 
He puts in no harsh conditions relative to the future 
treatment of even the most prominent of those who 
have been in arms against the Federal Government. 
No mention does he make of the wholesale confis- 
cation of Southern property, which is sometimes 
spoken of. Upon matters of detail, he offers to 
negotiate in a liberal spirit; but upon these two 
cardinal points of the restoration of the Union and 
the abandonment of slavery, he cannot negotiate, 
for the reason that the phrases of which he makes 
use express the only terms upon which he and those 
who sustain him are willing to consent to a termi- 
nation of the war. 

In declaring so broadly, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, that the abandonment of slavery must be a 
condition in the restoration of the Union, Mr. Lin- 
coln certainly displayed a high degree of moral 
courage. There was no absolute necessity, at so 
early a stage in a negotiation that was certain to 
come to nothing, for so unequivocal a declaration 
against the restoration of the Union without the 
abolition of slavery. A diplomstic, time-serving 
politician would have at least contented himself 
with a more vague utterance. It would have been 
most easy for Mr. Lincoln to have framed a despatch 
which, giving no offence to his anti-slavery friends, 
would have put no argument into the mouths of 
tose miserable men at the North who, claiming to 
be for peace and the restoration of the Union, are 
loud in their outcry against any and every measure 
which looks to the removal of the curse of slavery. 
But Mr. Lincoln scorned to do this. He must have 
known the character of bis Northern enemies. He 
must have known that his honesty would give them 
new heart in their denunciations of the “ abolition 
war,” and the “ war for the nigger.” He could not 
but know that his manly declaration in favor of 
freedom for the whole country would be used by 
the apologists for slavery, with whom the Northern 
States even yet abound, te excite discontent in 
reference to the coming draft, and to drive away 
from the Government the support of the timid, the 
sordid, and the wavering. lie must have known, 
too, that his outspoken candor would be sure to be 
made with these people the basis of a strong “ cry” 
against him at the election which is bat a few 
months distant. He must have recollected, too, 
that the dreadful sacrifices which the people of the 
North have had to make already, have made them 
weary of the war, and have left too many in a mood 
to listen to the arguments of those who would seek 
re-union by means of a renewed submission to the 
dictation of the slave-power, rather than by an 
adherence to the policy of abolishing the accursed 
institution which lies wrought the mischief of dis- 
union. In the face of this, the President preferred, 
either from the love of doing right because it is 
right, or from an implicit epnfidence in the. honor 
and fidelity of the North, to declare boldly that in 
the reconstruction of the Union, slavery must be 
abandoned. 

True to their character, the pro-slavery sympa- 
thizers at the North have seized with avidity upon 
the declaration of the President, and are making 
the country ring with their frantic appeals against 
giving another man or another dollar to the war for 
abolition. They want the Union restored, but that 
it should only be restored at the cost of removin 
the foul blot of human slavery is a thought which 
horrifies them. They who before the war disgraced 
the Northern people in the eyes of the civilized 
world by their humiliating compromises with the 
slave-power, and by their endless concessions to the 
demands of the man-stealing aristocracy of the 
South, are still of the same disgracefully subservient 
spirit. The experience of the war has been lost 
upon them; they still cling to their sympatbies with 
the infamy which, after so long disgracing, at last 
broke up the Union. Witha Presidential election 
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Lincoln for a free Union as a godsend. It is, of 
course, true that the Federal Government has long 
been committed to the policy of abolition—that by 
his emancipation proclamation last vear, the Presi- 
dent pledged all the power of the Government to 
the work of securing freedom in the rebel States— 
and that in many ways the national Congress and 
the people have endorsed that proclamation. But 
though these have been the facts for a considerable 
time, and though the pro-slavery people of the 
North have made the most of them, they have not 
before had the happiness of having a direct contrast 
between Mr. Lincoln’s policy of emancipation, and 
evena mpreeane offer for peace from the Confed- 
erate authorities. The events of the present month 
have placed that contrast within their reach, and 
they have hastened to make the utmost use of it. 

Whatever measure of success may attend the 
efforts of the Northern adherents of the slave-power 
to make capital out of Mr. Lincoln’s recent declara- 
tion of terms for peace negotiations, we think that 
this much must be clear to every impartial observer 
—that any reconstruction of the Union which would 
again consign to bondage the people declared free 
by the emancipation proclamation, would be an 
everlasting disgrace to the North. We can under- 
stand that the Northern people may fail in their 
effort. to subdue the rebellion, and that they may in 
the end be compelled to assent to a separation.— 
That contingency would, undoubtedly, be most gal- 
ling to their pride, but it would not irretrievably 
disgrace them. But that they should consent to 
purchase a restoration of the Union by one of the 
basest acts of infamy of which it is possible for a 
nation to be guilty, we cannot believe. The Fede- 
ral Government is bound by every means in its 
power to maintain the freedom of the people whom 
they have declared tree ; the honor and faith of the 
Government are in that respect most solemnly 
pledged. The obligation is as sacred as can be 
any obligation which a Government can im 
upon itself. If the Government of the United 
States could now be mean enough to break that 
obligation for a consideration, and to sell back into 
slavery fora price the people whose freedom it had 
solemnly engaged to maintain by every means in its 
power—then, indeed, would that Government crown 
itself with a foul dishonor, compared with which the 
discredit of disaster in the field, or the ultimate 
success of the rebellion, would be the height of honor 
itself.— Weekly Globe, Toronto. 


THE OAUSE OF FREEDOM IN AMERIOA. 


The cause of freedom in America is advancing 
with firm and rapid strides. ‘There is no halting or 
going back in this great and noble work. It is true 
ihat the proposal to amend the Constitution, by in- 
serting a clause abolishing slavery, failed to obtain 
the requisite majority in the House of Representa- 
tives; but the resolution was sustained by a consid- 
erable numerical majority, and the number will, 
no doubt, bereafter increase until the two-thirds 
vote is obtained. But the Senate, by a vote of 
twenty-four against seven, has passed the bill repeal- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Law; and that iniquitous 
measure is now blotted out of the statute-book.— 
This triamph of justice recals the days—not so very 
long ago—when the Sovth ruled supreme at Wash- 
ington. It is only fourteen vears since, in the intox- 
ication of their pride and audacity, they wrung from 
the Legislature a measure which converted the free 
States into a slave's hunting ground, and which, as 
Senator Toombs boasted, was intended to prepare 
the way for the time when they would call the 
muster-roll of their slaves on Bunker Hill. Not 
only has the prophecy been completely falsified, but 
“the peculiar institution ” itself is being agsailed by 
acurse as blasting as that which the senator for 
Georgia, if he had wielded the thunderbolts of Jove, 
would have caused to descend upon the soil of New 
England. Slavery is now being assailed in her own 
strongholds, and one by one their capture is being 
effected. It is convenient to some critics, who are 
determined at all costs to conceal the weakness of a 
tottering cause, to confine their strictures and prog- 
nostications to the military situation. If Sherman 
sustains a shock in Georgia, or Grant cannot at 
once make himself master of the enemy’s capital, 
they are in the seventh heaven of jubilation. But 
they are entirely forgetful of the fact, that the sys- 
tem which the South went to war to perpetuate and 
extend is rapidly passing away. If it should, to 
some extent, escape a fate like that of Pompeii, and 
the fiery torrent of war should not entirely bury or 
consume it, the destruction of the great iniquity will 
be accomplished by agencies not less potent and 
effective. We have already seen Western Virginia 
and Missouri adopt measures of gradual emancipa- 
tion, and Delaware elect an anti-slavery Governor 
and return Republican members to Congress. Now 
Maryland has followed the good example, with this 

raiseworthy difference, that she has rappled more 

Idly with the giant evil than her sister States.— 
On June the 24th, the Constitutional Convention 
sitting at Annapolis agreed that in the new “ Bill 
of Rights” the immediate and perpetual abolition 
of slavery or involuntary servitude, except in pun- 
ishment for crime, should be decreed. e glorious 
day is rot postponed—the freedom which is pro- 








clogged with conditions which would rob it of half 
its grace and value; but, from the moment the new 
Constitution takes effect, there will be nosuch thin 

as a human chattel or serf on the soil of Maryland. 
It is a great boon to the black man, but it will prove 
an equal blessing to the white. The experience of 
other States renders it certain that, under a system 
of free labor, the immediate increase in the value of 
the land will far more than compensate for the 
pecuniary sacrifices which emancipation will entail. 

e moral results will be as satisfactory as the eco- 
nomic. No more will a President-elect of the 
United States have to pass through Baltimore by 
night, that he may cheat the pro-slavery assassins of 
their prey. No more, to employ Jefferson's simile, 
will the white mother on the distant plantation 
clasp her infant more tightly to her breast as she 
thinks of the danger with which she and her child 
are menaced from the sullen discontent of the over- 
werked slave-gang. Maryland has a career before 
her which will make her the New England of the 
South. More fertile by far than the granite States, 
she may hope to achieve a prosperity greater even 
than theirs, and, what is still more to be desired, she 
may, like them, become a successful ropagandist of 
the new faith, and inspire her mplghbors with the 
desire to walk in her footsteps. 

We confess, when we find that so much progress 
has been made under President Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration, we are well satisfied with the p of his 
re-election to the exalted office which, on the whole, 
he has so worthily filled. A censorious —— 
may discover something to find fault with. Errors 
indeed have been committed, but they dwarf into 
poy oye by the side of the grand achievements 
of the last three years. After all, the negroes them- 


claimed to the sons and daughters of Africa is not | 


policy. Do they impugn his good faith, or cast 
doubt on his thoroughness of purpose? He recently 
visited General Grant's headquarters, and in riding 
tothe front he passed a brigade of negro troops. 
What followed we will quote in the words of the 
correspondent of the New York Herald. (Let the 
reader mark the journal.) ‘The troops,” writes 
this gentleman, “ were lounging by the roadside, but 
seemed to know by instinct who was approaching. 
They came rushing, almost to the horses’ feet, by 
hundreds, screaming, yelling, shouting ‘ Hurrah for 
the Liberator!’ _‘ Hurrah for the President!’ and 
were perfectly wild with excitement and delight— 
It was a spontaneous outburst of genuine love and 
affection for the man they look upon as their ‘ deliv- 
erer from bondage,’ and their wild buzzas were 
perfectly deafening.” 

Those who think that President Liucoln is not 
moving fast enough, and, in consequence, attack him 
with more zeal than discretion, may perhaps profit 
by this illustration of the enthusiastic ps se 
which is felt in him by those who have the greatest 
interests at stake. Another and a very different 
class of detractors might, if it were ible, learn a 
lesson of charity from another fact. Mr. Roebuck, 
in his peculiarly good-humored and unexaggerated 
style, has again and again taunted the Northern 
people with the social proscription of the negro.— 
“ They will not,” he says, “ eat, sit or ride with the 
hated African.” He speaks of the past—we will 
deal with the present, A bill introduced into the 
Senate by Mr. Sumner, and adopted by both houses 
of Congress, compels the railway authorities in 
Washington to allow persons of color to travel like 
other passengers in the street cars. Thus we fiod 
chattel slavery and social prejudice both giving way 
at one and the same time, and the Almighty estab- 
lishing freedom throughout America on the sure 
foundations of moral and political justice—London 
Star. 
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MONTGOMERY BLAIR ON SLAVERY. 


Extract from a Speech of Hon. Montgomery Blair, 
on the Causes of the Rebellion, and in Support of the 
President’s Plan of Pacification, delivered before the 
Legislature of Maryland, at Annapolis, on the 22d of 
January, 1864 :-— 


Slavery was thus to become the sure foundation 
of their republic; and it is, we see, the basis of the 
despotic military rule which subjects the South un- 
der a dictator, and sheds the blood of the North in 
torrents to defend itself and the Union against the 
frenzied ambition of the chivalry that hoped to 
make cotton king over the cabinets of Europe, and 
the negro institution the throne of a king over this 
Continent. It was in this spirit that it sent out its 
fillibusters, in Cuba, in Central America, and 
sought an alliance with a revolutionary party in 
Mexico, to restore the reign of slavery in that re- 
public. It was in this view that Toombs, who apes 
the oratory of Mirabeau in convulsing the South, 
announced that it would make “the Gulf of 
Mexico its mare clausum,” and “ call the roll of its 
Slaves on Bunker Hill.” The maniac is now fet- 
tered ; but if he had broken our army at Antietam 
or Gettysburg, could our unarmed farmers and citi- 
zens have arrested him in his way to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New York, with an army flashed 
with victory, and bearing the arms and spoils of 
ours? Might he not have bribed mobs like that 
which held our emporium for three days in terror, 
to take the arms won from us in the fields of battle, 
and join him in the plunder and conflagrations of 
our cities ? 

I have not made this recapitulation of the causes 
originating, the consequences flowing from the 
bloody rebellion that shakes our country, to embit- 
ter animosities on either side. My effort is to ex- 

to view the rooted evil, which must be extracted, 
of we would relieve the nation from its convulsions. 

Slavery, as a great element of society, makes 
slaves of all associated with it, by the passions it in- 
flames—the masters, by the ambition it inspires— 
the masses with which it mingles, by the deadly 
contagion it spreads in a thousand forms. It is 
marked in the Declaration of Independence as the 
most virulent poison instilled by the king, to enfee- 
ble for subjugation, the people on whom he made 
war; and it has proved the most potent ingredient 
that could be employed for the dissolution of the 
fabric of free government which withstood the 
king’s attempt. If the virus he infused, which was 
strong enough, amid the enthusiasm for new-born 
freedom, to stifle the voice of the Declaration of In- 
dependence denouncing slavery, and has kept the 
free Government—the hard-earned prize of the 
revolutionary war—in tremor ever since, is it now, 
when it has been poured out with the nation’s 
blood in the fratricidal war, it forced on the country, 
again to be admitted into the system ? 

What patriotic party will sanction such a sugges- 
tion? The people of the slave States will repudi- 
ate slavery when the duress of the rebellion is re- 
moved. Missouri and Western Virginia have al- 
ready formally renounced it, and the recent votes 
of Delaware, and our own dear Maryland, manifest 
their purpose to renounce it at once. In Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas, the indications 
are also decisive. The proclamation of the Presi- 
dent to deprive the enemy of this greatest element 
of power, this sinew of war exerted at all points, 
has announced the extinction of slavery as essential 
to the success of the measures he has been com- 

lled to adopt to conquer a peace for the Union. 
Ihe armies of the Republic are on the march to ac- 
complish the aims which have been submitted with- 
out reserve to the decision of public opinion, and 
they have the support of the e’s sutfrage. 
What, then, is the duty of all who are sensible that 
the war is an inevitable evil, from which there is no 
safe or honorable deliverance, but by supporting 
with united strength and counsels the Chief Magis- 
trate, to whose conduct the issue is committed, and 
in whose avowed designs the vation has voted its 
confidence ? Are there any who would reseind the 
votes of the border States, and re-establish slavery 
therein? Are there any who would annul the 
elamation to reinvigorate the institution 80 skil ully 
plied to instigate the war, and so essential to pro- 
vide the means for its prosecution ? 

The Democratic party of the North was seduced’ 
to countenance the a of the yoy oli- 

re eparatory to the war against ni 
ender’ the. vies that they were designed as mane 
menace, and were really conservative. The event 
bas shown that the whole policy of the dominant 
class in the South has been war for absolute domin- 
ion in the slave States—war to extend the d i 
— on which it built, at home and abroad. Is 
this the conservatism to which Democracy anywhe 
should lend itself? Bulwer, though a Tory, has 
this wea pile one of his late papers: “ A true 
conservative policy for a nation is the policy 
gress;” and he ows his conservative flows’ the 
admonition that “ resistance to progress is destruc- 
tive to conservatism.” The Democracy was in its 
better day a progressive party. Would it not be 
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For the Liberator. 


BLESS GOD FOR RAIN. 
“ Bless God for rain ! bless God for rain!” 
The parch’d earth said unto the sky, 
As pattering drops began to fall 
* From massive clouds that hung on high : 
“ Lord, let us have full supply,” 
Says Lily, “ for we are so dry !” 


Each spear of grass, each binde of grain, 
And every leaf on tree.go high, 
Spake blessings as the water came, 
Let fall their precious tears of joy : 
The little flow’rs without a name 
Hoped that such bliss would never cloy. 


The good man raised his eyes to Heaven, 
And said, “Thy love is never dry » 
Our feet have stray’d on burning sands 
Of error, but Thy grace was nigh : 
Thou hearest in our sore distress— 
Lord, send Thy reign of Righteousness”! 
Richfield, (N. Y.) July 25, 1864. D. Hrremres. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 











[The incident contained in the following poem is nar- 
rated by a correspondent of the New York Tribune, in a 
letter from the battle-field, dated Wilderness, May 7, 1864.} 


Mangled, uncared for, suffering through the night, 
With heavenly patience the poor boy had lain ; 
Under the dreary shadows, left and right, 
Groaned on the wounded, stiffened out the slain. 
What faith sustained bis lone 
Brave heart to make no moan, 
To send no ery from the blood-sprinkled sod, 
Is a close mystery with him and God. 


But when the light came, and the morning dew 
Glittered around him like a golden lake, 
And every dripping flower with deepened hue 
Looked through its tears for very pity’s sake, 
He moved his aching head 
Upon its rugged bed, 
And smiled as a blue violet, virgin meek, 
Laid her pure kiss upon his withered cheek. 


At once there circled in his waking heart 
A thousand memories of distant home ; 4 
Of how those same blue violets would start 
Along his native fields, and some would roam 
Down his dear humming brooks, 
To hide in secret nooks, 
And, shyly met, in nodding circles swing, 
Like gossips murmuring at belated spring. 


And then he thought of the beloved hands 
That with his own had plucked the modest flower ; 
The blue-eyed maiden, crowned with golden bands, 
Who ruled as sovereign of that sunny hour ; 
She at whose soft command 
He joined the mustering band ; 
She for whose sake he lay so firm and still, 
Despite his pangs, nor questioned then her will. 


So, lost in thought, searce conscious of the deed, 
Culling the violets, here and there he crept 
Slowly—ah ! slowly—for his wound would bleed : 


And the sweet flowers themselves half smiled, half wept, 


To be thus gathered in 

By hands so pale and thin, 
By fingers trembling as they neatly laid 
Stem upon stem, and bound them in a braid, 


The strangest poesy e’er fashioned yet 
Was clasped against the bosom of the lad, 
As we, the seekers for the wounded, set 
His form upon our shoulders, bowed and sad ; 
Though he but seemed to think 
How violets nod and wink ; 
As we then cheered him, for the path was wild— 
He only looked upon his flowers, and smiled. 





ANGELS OF MEROY. 
In this conflict, where the Nation 
Bares its arm in deadly strife 
With the hell-engendered treason 
Madly grappling at its life— 


Oft shall Nature’s voice be smothered, 
While the fiercer passions rage ; 
Oft the noble-hearted vainly 
War with subtle baseness wage. 


Many a mother’s heart shall sicken, 
Many a stricken widow weep, 
For the leved who, unrecorded, 
On the field of battle sleep. 


In the struggle yet believe not 
Kindlier feelings have no share ; 

There are messengers of merey ! 
There are pitying angels there ! 


When the battie-ery no longer 
Thrills the soldier's life-blood warm, 
But where, all unnerved and bleeding, 
Prostrate lies his stricken form— 


*Mid the scenes of pain and anguish, 
Ghastly wounds, diseases dread, 
Where no kindred form is bending 
O’er the dying and the dead— 
Minist’ring with courage saintly, 
Where the heart of man would quail, 
There is many an Abby Gibbons, 
Many a Florence Nightingale. 


When the contest, now so deadly, 
Shall have spent its rage at last, 
And its th rilling history only 
Shall be history of the past— 
Many a name shall live in story, 
Many a brave have won renown ; 
But if angels weave a chaplet, 
Woman’s brow shall wear the crown! 
—N. ¥. Christian Inquirer. 


JENNY AND JAMIE. 


A POEM FOR THE LOYAL WOMEN. 








Jenny in fine array, 
Jamie so far away ; 
Jenny in silken attire, 
Jamie in muck and mire ; 
Jenny with full and plenty to eat, 
Jamie without a morsel of meat. 
Jenny must needs have diamonds to wear, 
Laces and feathers, and gems for her hair ; 
Jamie's clothes are tattered and torn, 
His luckless boots s0 cut up and worn, 
That he thinks with dismay 
On the fast-coming day 
When “upper” and “sole” will both give way. 
Oh, Jenny! just think 
That we're on the brink 
Of a struggle most mighty and fearful ; 
And that soon Jamie's head 
May lie midst the dead, 
On a field so pitifully dreadful. 


Then give us your diamonds, your silks, and your laces, 
Throw by all your follies, and cease afl your races 
After fashion and dress ; 
And strive to think lese 
Of what you will buy ; 
And more, how you'll try 
To bear your own share 
Ta sorrow and care, 
That darkens our nation, once blest ; 
Ss ates 
t peace soon 
Shine on Jamie, and all of the rest. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


IVING. 
All that Spring with bounteous hand 
Scatters o’er the smiling land, 
All the plenty Summer pours, 
Autumn’s rich, o’erflowing stores ;— 
Lord, for these our souls shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 
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Ghe Hiberator. 


FORM VERSUS SUBSTANCE. 


Well, we have had our Fast, so-called. We may 
thank the progress of civilization, rather than any re- 
formatory character in our religious teachers, that 
this is now a figurative and not a literal observance ; 
and that men no longer think it necessary to go 
without their dinners, with the expectation of there- 
by appeasing the anger of their Cfeator. The conse- 
crated name is still retained, but the altered usage is 
gradually displacing the meaning of the word, so that, 
if the observance now in vogue should last half a cen- 
tury more, only antiquarians will know that the 
Sandwich-Island idea called “taboo” was applied 
with conscientious earnestness by the New England 
professors of piety, as an exercise and manifestation 
of piety, to the dinner of one Thursday in every year. 

The chief stress is now laid, by the publishers and 
inculcators of this observance, upon “ humiliation 
and prayer” ; the celebration held on Thursday, the 
4th of August, followed a Proclamation made by the 
President of the United States, in accordance with 
the request of the two Houses of Congress that such 
observance should be held; and the specified purposes 
of this “humiliation and prayer” were the speedy 
suppression of the existing rebellion, and a mainte- 
nance of this nation, entire and complete as hereto- 
fore, among the family of nations. 

Such was the official appointment. In consequence 
of this it came to pass, that a considerable number of 
“houses of worship” were opened for prayer and 
preaching on Thursday, the fourth of August, and 
a twentieth part (more or less) of the population re- 
sorted to them, the remainder using the occasion as a 
holiday, for rest or recreation. 

The former of these classes thought the latter cen- 
surable for their failure to unite in the devotional ser- 
vices, and will (very sincerely, I believe,) attribute 
the continuance of the rebellion, and the delay of 
success to the Federal arms, to this very want of na- 
tional unanimity in “humiliation and prayer.” It is 
worth our while to inquire—Are they right in this 
idea? If the whole of this people, magistrates and 
citizens, men and women, soldiers and civilians, had 
spent the whole of that Thursday in accusing them- 
selves as miserable sinners, and in importunate peti- 
tions that God would overthrow the rebellion for 
them, would it have been overthrown by this ‘time ? 
Would it be any nearer to overthrow? It is worth 
our while to consider this question. 

There is one mode in which we could certainly have 
conquered the rebels, and extinguished the rebellion, 
in any one of the three years, perhaps in any one of 
the seven half-years, during which we have been in- 





_ effectually waging war. Moreover, by this same 


method we might still gain this victory, certainly in 
a year, probably in six months, from the earnest and 
hearty beginning of attempt at it. 

The rebels being fewer in number, lower in intelli- 
gence, and inferior in prosperity, credit and present 
resources to the people of the United States, how is 
it that they have not already been conquered? The 
reason is, that for a long time we avoided touching, 
and we still avoid fully and freely using, our chief 
means of advantage over them. 

The rebellion was caused by slavery. It is owing 
to slavery that the rebellious States, with immense 
natural advantages of soil and climate, have continued 
to deteriorate from the beginning, even while they 
held special privileges from the Government, and 
bent the laws, institutions and customs of the nation 
into accompliceship with their favorite vice. They 
have always been allowed to make slavery predomi- 
nant, but this did not suffice them. Their ambition 
was to make it supreme. After many unsuccessful 
efforts to this end, they at last used rebellion as a 
feint, expecting to gain further concession from us 
as the price of their return. Despair and hatred 
have now led them really to desire separation ; but 
originally this was proposed as a means, not as an 
end. 

It is unnecessary to describe, at length, the various 
ways by which slaveholding depraved, perverted, 
demoralized, weakened and besotted the class which 
practised it. I will mention here but two of these 
sources of weakness. 

First, slavery is wrong; a sin against God, a crime 
against man. Prosperity is inypossible to it, under 
the divine laws which regulate the universe. In op- 
pressing and degrading his victim, the slaveholder 
necessarily, inevitably, degrades and perverts himself. 
His welfare is impossible under God’s providence. 
All the sublime forces of right, justice, holiness, take 
part with the oppressed against the oppressor. 

Next, from the very nature of slavery, it is a state 
of war, and maintains aclass of enemies within its 
bosom. All the interests of the slave are naturally 
and necessarily opposed to those of the master. The 
enemies of the master, other things being equal, 
are friends and allies of the slave. An intelligent en- 
emy of the master would, other things being equal, 
offer friendship and alliance to the slave, as the most 
efficient partner in his warfare. 

Now look at the enormous, overwhelming strength 
of the position which the United States might have 
taken at the commencement of the rebellion, or at 
any subsequent period down to the present moment. 

As soon as an act of war on the part of the rebels 
had invested the Government of the United States 
with extraordinary and unaccustomed powers, Gov- 
ernment might have gained for itself, by a single act, 
and a course of policy accordant with it, two immense 
advantages, sufficient, of themselves, to make a 
speedy end of the rebellion. 

This act of the Executive, demanded alike by jus- 
tice and policy, should have been immediately to in- 
vite the slaves, and their colored kindred throughout 
the country, to take part with the Government and 
the nation in its struggle, assuring to them, by open 
declaration before the world, the protection and co- 
operation of that Government during the war, and 
their elevation to citizenship and equality before the 
law as soon as peace should be restored. 

What would have been accomplished by this act ? 

First, and chiefly, the Government and the nation 
would have placed themselves, so far, in the right; 
on God’s side; in conformity with the laws of the 
universe ; in accord with the reason and conscience 
of man ; in the course naturally tending to solid and 
permanent welfare. 

Next, instantaneously placing the {wishes and in- 
terests of every black man and woman in opposition 
to the rebellion and in favor of the Government, this 
step would have gained for us, at once, an immense 
advantage, in one of these two ways; either, com- 
pelling large bodies of slaveholders to remain in their 
respective localities to keep the negroes in subjection, 
it would have prevented that concentration of rebel 
troops at their prominent points of defence which 
has hitherto been the chief obstacle to our armies; 
or, ifthe rebels found it indispensable to draw men 
from the interior in sufficient numbers to defend their 
borders, a force of able-bodied negroes from that in- 
terior would soon have been pressing upon their rear, 
and giving the most efficient aid to Federal forces on 
the other side. So far from making raids into free 
States, the rebels must of nevessity have kept on con- 
tracting their lines, and relinquishing more and more 
of their Northern border, their Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts, and their Mississippi river, to our advancing 
forces. All these contracting border lines would have 
been crossed, as opportunity offered, by fugitive 
slaves, bringing us not only the strength of their free 
arms and loyal hearts, but information of priceless 
worth about the position, forces and resources of the 
enemy. And, in these circumstances, the labors of 
slaves for their masters having ceased except where a 
white force remained sufficient in number to compel 
them, the supplies of rebel armies and of rebel 
households would long since have been exhausted, 
and the rebellion-would have come to an end by star- 
vation long since, without a tithe of the losses, in men 


and money, in character and credit, in body, mind | 
and soul, which we have now suffered. 

Well, our rulers were not wise or good enough to 
do this, and our people were not wise or good 
enough to demand it of them. We are now in the 
fourth year of the contest, which seems nowhere 
near a conclusion. Both sides have frequently con- 
quered in battle, neither have yet achieved victory in 
war. Forced by necessity into several meagre and 
grudging instalments of alliance with our black 
countrymen, we have never had either the wit or 
the manliness to make that alliance perfect and effec- 
tive by offering them friendship and justice. This 
course, be it remembered, is still in our power, still 
as possible and desirable as ever, still offering a 
speedy and certain victory over the rebels; only, 
we do not choose to take it. 

These things being so, is anything to be gained by 
the formal (or even the hearty and unanimous) obser- 
vance of a day of “ humiliation and prayer”? Let 
us look at it. 

We are credibly assured that, in God's sight, obedi- 
ence is better than sacrifice or ceremonial observatce ; 
and that love to Him is properly shown by doing the 
things that He has commanded. Nobody doubts that 
we have acquired and merited His displeasure by our 
ill-treatment of the negro. Hypocritically pretend- 
ing to be Democrats, we have trampled upon the 
weak and ground the face of the poor. Hypocritical- 
ly pretending to be Christians, we have enslaved our 
brother, made of one blood with us, in the image of 
God. The way to get out of this vicious position is 
to change our course of action; to cease from doing 
evil and learn to do well; to cease from doing the par- 
ticular evil in question, and begin to do the particular 
duty in question. 

How is a pickpocket to cease from doing evil and 
begin to do well? Is he to go on pilgrimage, say 
six hundred Pater Nosters, give half of his stolen 
goods to the poor, build a church, go as a missionary 
to the heathen, or hold with himself a day of “ humil- 
iation and prayer”? Nothing of the sort. He is to 
restore the stolen goods to the owners. And every hour 
that he spends by himself in humiliation and prayer 
while those owners are within his reach, is so much 
deliberate persistence in his fraud. While he keeps 
his grasp upon the stolen property, he is condemned ; 
under sentence and undergoing execution ; to him one 
thing is needful; no amount of miscellaneous good 
works, of any good works except the one, will avail 
him. 

Shall a nation double-dyed in sin—blood-red with 
one particular species of guilt—pause before making 
restitution to hold a day of humiliation and prayer ?— 
nay, worse! offer a day of humiliation and prayer in- 
stead of making restitution? Folly and wickedness ! 
“Ttis iniquity, even the solemn meeting.” 

It is instructive, nevertheless, to hear what use 
the shepherds of the people make of these occa- 
sions. _On the Fast-day in question, I went to the 
church of one of the best of them, who took occasion 
to bestow emphatic eulogy on the resolution of Con- 
gress requesting the appointment of that day, and 
suggesting the purposes for which it should be ob- 
served. He thought this specification of purposes ap- 
propriate and excellent, and was particularly pleased 
with that one of them which is italicised below. 
Here are the objects for which the people are invited 
to assemble :— 

“To confess and to repent of their manifold sins, 
to implore the compassion and forgiveness of the Al- 
mighty, that if consistent with His will the existing 
rebellion may be speedily suppressed, and the suprem- 
acy of the Constitution and laws of the United States 
may be established throughout all the States; to im- 
plore Him, as the Supreme Ruler, not to destroy us 
as a people, nor suffer us to be destroyed by the hos- 
tility or connivance of other nations, or by obstinate 
adherence to our own counsels, which may be in con- 
flict with His eternal purposes ; and to implore Him to 
enlighten the mind of the nation to know and do His 
will, humbly believing that it is in accordance with 
His will that our place should be maintained as a 
united people among the family of nations ; to implore 
Him to grant to our armed defenders and the masses of 
the people that courage, power of resistance, and en- 
durance necessary to secure that result; to implore 
Him, in his infinite goodness, to soften the hearts, en- 
lighten the minds, and quicken the consciences of 
those in rebellion, that they may lay down their arms 
and speedily return to the allegiance of the United 
States, that they may not be utterly destroyed, that the 
effusion of blood may be stayed, and that unity and 
fraternity may be restored, and peace established 
throughout our borders.” 

To me this action of Congress seems very far from 

satisfactory, and the clause specially praised seems te 
me specially objectionable. To ask God to suppress 
this rebellion when the sufficient means for its sup- 
pression lie unused in our own hands is like the lazy 
wagonner’s petition to Hercules, of which sop tells 
us; apiece of presumptuous impertinence. The in- 
appropriateness of this request is aggravated by the 
fact that the two Houses of Congress which passed 
the resolution, and the President who issued his Proc- 
lamation in accordance with it, are the very powers 
whose function it was to do the thing which they ask 
the people to ask God to do. It was within the legit- 
imate function of those two authorities, or of either of 
them, to pass an act abolishing slavcry and establishing 
freedom throughout the land, and making such over- 
tures of justice and friendship to the colored people 
as would certainly have wrought to the speedy over- 
throw of the rebellion. Under these circumstances, 
and with the knowledge which both these powers 
possess, first, of the pernicious influence of slavery 
upon our nation, and next of the direct and efficient 
support given to that wickedness by their predeces- 
sors in the Legislative and Executive chairs, it was 
the height of hypocrisy and presumption for them to 
propose to the people the hypothetical confession 
italicised above, suggesting that the nation’s mainte- 
nance of slavery and caste from the beginning to the 
present moment may be in conflict with God’s com- 
mands and purposes. The President knew, and Con- 
gress knew, the reality and thoroughness of that 
conflict. For criminals at the bar, with the stolen 
money in their pockets, to say to the Jadge—“ If we 
are guilty, be pleased to convince us of it, and dis. 
pose us to make restitution”—is not penitence, but 
jmpudent audacity. 
The sum of the matter seems to be, that this 
Fast, like all the ceremonies of humiliation perform- 
ed by our oppressive nation, is the offering to God of 
a complimentary formality in place of the discharge of 
that duty which we know to be incifmbent on us. Surely 
this is not the fast that He has chosen.—c. kK. w, 


THE OLERGY AND THE OHUROH. 


Concorp, (N. H.) August 4, 1864. 

Ep1ror. Liserator,—We listened this (Fast day) 
morning to an excellent discourse by Rev. Dr. Bou- 
ton on the condition of the country, and the duty of 
the people at the present critical period. He rebuked 
in strong terms those who are continually finding fault 
with therPresident and the government for all the re- 
verses which we meet with, and all the evils that are 
experienced by reason of the continuance of the war ; 
and also those who are for “ peace on any terms.” He 
was not for a peace that might be obtained by a divi- 
sion of the country, and the setting up of a govern- 
ment whose foundation should be human slavery, 
which had been the sole cause of the terrible conflict 
now raging. The sermon was truly patriotic, full of 
faith in the final success of the right, and the crushing 
of the rebellion. 

The Doctor did not tell his congregation who he 
thought were most responsible for the rapid growth 
of the system which had been the cause of so much 
suffering aud sorrow in ourland ; but he did not show 
any disposition to clear ministers or church-members 
from their share of-the responsibility ; and I think he 
would not agree wiih Dr. Stebbins, (mentioned in 
your paper a week or two since,) that “ ministers as 
a class” foresaw the consequences of our alliance 
with the great national sin, and with prophetic fore- 
sight announced the solemn doom which awaited the 
trampling down of the indestructible rights of man.” 
I wished that he might come a little nearer home, 














and give his views more fully on that part of the 

subject; for we fully believe that “ ministers as a 

class,” with a few honorable exceptions, and church. 

members or professed Christians, are in reality the | 
most responsible for the rapid growth of the Slave 

Power, and the dreadful consequences which we are 

now experiencing. I. will give my reasons for so 

believing. 

Christ said to his disciples, and through them to all 
Christians, “ Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the 
salt have lost its savor, it is good for nothing,” &c. 
Again— Ye are the light of the world: a city that is 
set on a hill cannot be hid. Let your light so shine 
before men that others may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Now, if 
the salt had not lost its savor, would there not have 
been enough among the tens of thousands of minis- 
ters, and the hundreds of thousands of the professed 
followers of Christ, to have saved this hation from 
the crime that has brought all this evi! upon us? 
And if they had possessed the true light of the gos- 
pel, and had let that light so shine among men as to 
lead others to glorify their Father in heaven, would 
it not long ago have dispelled the worse than hea- 
thenish darkness, prejudice and sin that have dis- 
graced us asa nation? But the light in them was 
darkness—and how great that darkness ! 

We well remember when that noblest of Christian 
patriots and statesmen, Geornce THuomrson, was 
hunted by a mob in this city of Concord, composed 
in part of members of the charch, and upheld and 
encouraged by a majority of the ministers and charch- 
members. We remember how he was denounced by 
the Rev. Dr. Wilbur Fisk, then President of the 
Wesleyan University, as a “ bankrupt in character 
and purse;” and by the Hon. Isaac Hill as a “ fugi- 
tive from justice.” 

But, to come down to a later period. We could 
mention scores of instances within the last twelve 


- Years, where anti-slavery speakers—some of them 


ministers in regular standing—have been denied the 
use of churches, and other places of worship. 

Some ten years since, in an adjoining town, we 
were appointed a committee to invite a clergyman to 
deliver an evening lecture on the subject of slavery, 
selecting a text from the Bible, making it a religious 
discourse. The first man we invited was the Con- 
gregational minister of the village; and his reply 
was, that ‘‘it was rather a delicate subject,” and as 
he had not been long in the place, and did not know 
the minds of the people on that subject, he would 
rather not say any thing about it. The next one in- 
vited was the Methodist minister who was then 
preaching in the place; and he replied that he would 
either deliver it himself, or procure some one of the 
students at the Methodist Biblical Institute in this 
city to deliver it, as there was a large number of good 
speakers among them; but, after giving them ali an 
invitation, he was obliged to fulfil his engagement 


’ himself. It was such a “delicate subject,” that not 


one could be found with sufficient courage to venture 
upon it. But Rev, Mr. Piper (the Methodist minis- 
ter) delivered an excellent discourse, doing himself 
credit and justice to his subject; notwithstanding 
the Presiding Elder of the District told him that, if 
he had been a member of Conference, he should not 
have given his consent for him to speak ov that sub- 
ject. ‘* Then,” said Mr. Piper, “I should not belong 
to the Conference, if I could not have liberty to 
preach what I believe to be the truth.” ‘ Well,” 
said the Elder, “ perhaps you can say ‘ Nigger’ with- 
out displeasing some one, but there are not many who 
can.” We have never been able to look upon the 
Elder since as any thing but a coward and hypo- 
crite. 

A Baptist D.D. in this city, three or four years 
since, in giving out an appointment for Fast day, 
said that he should not preach a political, but a purely 
gospel sermon. We did not hear the sermon, but 
have no doubt it was satisfactory to a portion of his 
hearers, who were notoriously pro-slavery and aboli- 
tion haters. 

Since the commencement of the war, and within 
the last two years, this same D.D. gave notice in the 
public prints, that on a certain Sabbath he would 
preach a discourse on the condition of the country, 
the causes of our present calamities, &c. Having a 
desire to hear him, we attended. He said that na- 
tions were punished for their sins as well as indi- 
viduals, and this nation was now suffering on account 
of its wickedness. He proceeded to point out some 
of the sins which had been the cause of our present 
troubles, such as the love of riches, pride, intempe- 
rance, profanity, SaVbath-breaking, staying away from 
public worship. This last-named sin was prevailing 
to an alarming extent among professors, and even in 
his own cMurch and society. Among other things 
might be mentioned the system of siavery; but per- 
haps enough had been said on that subject, and he did 
not propose to discuss it! Here was the “delicate 
subject” which “ ministers as a class ’ have been so 
much afraid of, that when they have looked on it, they 
have, like the priest and Levite, passed by on the 
other side. His discourse was a poor substitute for 
a bold and fearless utterance for truth, justice, liberty 
and humanity, which we had a right to expect on 
such an occasion. We must confess that we left the 
house with less faith in ‘ ministers as a class” than 
ever before. But there are a few who have been true, 
firm and faithful, through all the storms of persecution 
that have raged around them. Their reward is sure. 

N. W. GOVE. 





PERSONAL REFERENCES, 

Let me state a fact that reflects honor upon a 
really great man. Dr. Lushington, both asa lawyer 
and an advocate of emancipation, has a reputation 
certainly not second to that of Lord Brougham.— 
He is as old as his once illustrious colleague ; but, 
unlike bim, his intellect has lost none of its bright- 
ness or vigor. A year after William Craft’s arrival 
in England, he acted as godfather to his infant son, 
the other#sponsor being Lady Byron. When the 
life, as well as the liberty, of John Anderson, the 
fugitive slave, was in jeopardy, he manifested the 
most lively interest in the case, and co-operated 
with his old associates, of the British and “Poreign 
Anti-Slavery Society to obtain Anderson’s release. 
And, to the honor of his family, I must say that his 
son was one of the first to join the Emancipation 
Society. Dr. Lushington has always avowed his 
sympathy with the Federals, and his detestation of 
the Confederate cause. The other day he attended 
a banquet at the Fishmongers’ Hall, and made a 
speech denunciatory of the slaveholders, which fairly 
astonished some of the gentry who, at a previous 
dinner, had given an ovation to Mason, the rebel 
envoy. But, mark! not a word of this speech was 
printed; only one reporter is allowed to attend the 
dinner at Fishmongers’ Hall, and, although he must 

erforce send copies of his report to all the papers, 
Ire is still in a position to suppress anything that may 
offend his patrons. Although I am unable to send 

‘ou a report of Dr. Lushington’s speech, I thought 
it only a that you should have an opportunity of 
giving him credit for the good word which he has 
ae in season. While he is living, the garrulous 
ugham has no right to speak as the sole re 
sentative of the anti-slavery men of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce’s time. 
Mr. G. A. Sala is, I pereeive, a contributor to The 
Atlantic Monthly. 1 wonder whether the distin- 
uished gentlemen who conduct that periodical are 
in the habit of reading Mr. Sala’s letters to The 
Daily Telegraph, or whether it is ble to them 
to have 4 sa country and institations. caricatured, 
and the Women, as well as the men, of America 
buffooned. You know what Mr. Sala’s style is: it 
is the grotesque. He can see nothing as it really is 
—only the ill-shapen figures to which an eccentric 
imagination has given the semblance of life. In all 
that he ever wrote, one sees the exaggeration of lan- 
ge and the same coarseness of thought and 
iption. He aims to be a humorist ; but so does 
the ape when he imitates the grimaces of his master. 
He pretends to be fair in his descriptions of Ameri- 
can life; so did that Japanese traveller who, on 
returning to his own country, gave the ladies a bad 
name because they wore crinoline and danced at 
evening parties. His libels on American women 
were scandalous, and | t to say he has not 
improved since his return i 





ormiance has been to write nine or ten columns 
tneaferable twaddle about the Fourth of July, his 
object being to excite the utmost possible amount of 
vulgar merriment at your expense. I don’t want to 
fill your columns sith the offscourings of Mr. Sala’s 
pen; but here are a few sentences which you ought 
to have the benefit of. He writes: 


“T have ever had the greatest difficult in persuad- 
ing myself that the coarse, vulgar, bearded man who 
occupies the rostrum in American Dissenting charch- 
es—now spouting like an auetioneer, now like a strol- 
ling player, now lolling in an.armed chair while the 
hymn is being sung—was a priest of any creed. 
his, of course, arises from prejudice, and from having 
been brought up in the Church of Eogland. To pre- 
judiced persons the services of the church should be, 
to a certain extent, a mystery, and elevated far beyond 
the petty environments of daily life, Prejudiced per- 
sons look upon the priest asa man set apart. When 
their priest is a fanny priest, or an abusive priest, they 
are apt—in their prejudices—to look upon him, not 
with admiration, but with horror. There is nothing 
mysterious about the religion of the masses here. The 
‘ Episcopal Methodists’ have ‘hot tarkey supper cele- 
brations;’ and the ‘Church of the Holy Trinity’ 
advertises a ‘clam-bake feast and strawberry ice- 
cream festival.’ ‘The pulpits are draped in party flags, 
the preacher reeks from last night's stump oratory, 
and the printer's devil is waiting with the proof of his 
last political sermon to be inserted in next week's 
Independent. Everybody is familiar with the Scrip- 
tures; and scriptural jokes, of the most abominably 
blasphemous kind, are the choicest pearls in the gar- 
land of American humor. In fact, the money-changers 
have got into the temple, and there are no means 
driving them out; but then the Priests and Levites 
have in their turn gone down town, and are great in 
Wall street and at Tammany.” 


With this rich morsel from Mr. Sala’s last letter, I 
leave that worthy gentleman, thanking him, in re- 
turn, for the information which he communicates, 
that there are in America “ Dissenting churches ;” 
and, as a quid pro quo, reminding him that, as Man- 
hattan is dead, he might add to his income by writ- 
ing to The Standard as well as The Telegraph. No 
=e is better fitted to do Manbattan’s peculiar 
work, 

Judge Winter, of Georgia, who has settled an 
annuity of ten pounds a year upon the widow of 
Mr. Washington Wilks, is one of the most loyal 
Americans I ever met. Although formerly a slave- 
holder, he is now a consistent Abolitionist ; and the 
public testimony he has repeatedly borne to his 
change of opinions and to the strength of his at- 
tachment to the Union has carried more weight with 
it than the arguments of twenty Northerners would 
have done. No American in England has estab- 
lished a greater claim to the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen.—London corr. N.Y. Independent. 


BARBAROUS TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN 
KENTUOKY. 


Many of the good people of the free States are 
inclined to be rather incredulous in reference to the 
reports of the barbarous treatment of slaves by their 
inhuman masters in the far South, and sti!l try to 
cover up their dark deeds of villany to keep them 
from the public gaze. But we to give a few 
instances of the same kind a little nearer home.— 
The first instance was related in this town a few 
hours after it occurred, by a young man who has 
always been tre A his feeling, and a stron 
sympathizer with the South. The scene occurre 
in Kentucky—chivalrous Kentucky. Just across the 
river from Newberg, Ind., there lives a man by the 
name of George Hill, who owns a large farm and a 
number of negroes. To the latter, however, he has 
only a thief’s title. One of these negroes expressed 
a determination to leave his master, and join the 
Federal army. By some means Hill foundout the 
intentions of the man, and at once determined to 
prevent it. It was Sabbath morning that he got 
the news, and at 10 o'clock he took the poor fellow, 
stripped and tied him, then took a strap of leather 
about two feet and a half long, and an inch and a 
half broad. This he perforated with holes, and cut 
notches like saw-teeth on the edges, then dipping it 
into salt brine, proceeded to the brutal work of 
whipping. Of course, every stroke of such an 
instrument would produce a horrible blood-blister. 
Thus he continued, stopping only at intervals to rest 
himself, until four o’clock in the afternoon, and how 
much longer we know not, for our informant, who 
was in the employ of Hill, grew sick at the frightful 
scene, and left the place, to return no more. Dur- 
ing these six hours he could not help evincing strong 
sympathy for the poor, suffering one; and for this 
Hill, with bitter oaths, frequently threatened him 
with similar treatment. A short time previous to 
this, an older brother of Hill’s undertook to whip a 
negro for some trivial offence, and the negro, think- 
ing that kind of work about played out, offered re- 
sistance, whereupon Hill took his rifle and shot him. 
Fortunately, however, the wound was slight, and 
the man recovered, and is now in the Union army. 
Now these men have talked hard and cursed bitterly 
against a certain imaginary party of amalgamation- 
ists in the North, and at the same time they are 
holding, working, and abusing as slaves their own 
half-brothers and half-sisters; children that their 
father raised by a black woman after he and his wife 
had separated. This is slavery as it is; not as it 
might be. And a person would suppose that such 
men as these woall' be the last ones to say aught 
against amalgamation. 

Our second scene was in the same community, 
and, if possible, more horrible than the first, and is 
equally as well authenticated, being related by an 
eye-witness: A man, familiarly known as Corneel 
McCormick, an overseer for John McCormick, took 
a negro woman, stripped and tied her, and then 

roceeded to whip her until he completely exhausted 
fis strength at the fiendish work. Then, after rest- 
ing himself, he took two little boys, tied them with 
ropes around the wrists, then hung them up two feet 
above the ground, stripped them, and then whipped 
the little fellows until they were so near dead they 
could not cry. These things are done in Kentucky, 
where slavery is said to exist in its mildest form—if 
so, | pity the worst form. If a man in this commu- 
nity were to tie up his horse or ox, and wantonly 
beat him to death, the curses of a justly indignant 
community would rest upon him, But a demon in 
human shape can tie up a man—his brother, his 
equal, nay, in humanity his superior—and beat him 
to death, and cast aside his carcase as he would that 
of a hog, and then walk forth into the community as 
a genileman of high standing and a clever fellow.— 
And I am sorry to say that there are men in all the 
free States that are so devoid of all the principles 
of moral honesty, justice, and humanity, to say 
nothing of virtue and religion, that they can un- 
blushingly advocate the perpetuity of this most 
peeennnre of all systems known in the catalogue of 
infamy. 


NEW OONSTITUTION OF LOUISIANA. 


The new Constitution of Lonisiana, adopted in 
convention July 23, is divided into fifteen titles, 
and each title into several articles. The preamble 
is embraced in two lines, and simply declares that 
the people of Louisiana “do ordain and establish 
this Constitution.” ‘Title the first declares Slavery 
and involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
of crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, forever abolished and prohibited through- 
out the State, and prohibits the Legislature from 
ever recognizing property in man. A temporary 
apportionment is made of 118 Representatives, of 
which New Orleans has 44. The State is also divi- 
ded into Senatorial Districts, which are to elect 36 
Senators. a ionments, however, will be 
changed periodically, as the census shall show 
changes in the population. Every white male wha 











pre- | has attained the age of 21 years, and who has been 


a resident of the State twelve months next preceding 
the election, and the last three months thereof in the 
parish in which he offers to vote, and who shall be a 
citizen of the United States, shall have the right of 
voting. The Legislature shall have power to ex- 
tend the right of suffrage to such other persons, citi- 
zens of the United States, as’ by military service, by 
taxation. to support the Governmont, or by intellec- 
tual fitness, may be deemed entitled thereto. The 
Legislature is required to make provision for the 
education of all children of the State between the 
> of six and eighteen years, by the maintenance 
free public schools by taxation or otherwise.” 





&@> Henry Richards’ “ Life of Joseph Sturge,” 
lately published in London, is a large volume of over 
six hundred , and closes with Whittier's me- 
morial lines of Sturge, beginning 

“ By lone Edgbarton’s side ——.” 

It illicits much criticism, both asa literary work and 
from the eccentricities of the subject—the really 
amusing mistakes sometimes made by Mr. Sturge, 
notwithstanding his really eminent philanthropy. 
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ae, 
Daservep Compumext, Mp, Ju oe 
this Village, returned home from Kort, 0 
week, having been engaged for some time ee last 
imitation painting and #raining of 831 St OD the 
building in that town. By his skill so *choo 
bins has won an enviable reputation Py 
ph pe in Western Massachy apt 
over the country, wherever }) i ote 
requisition. The Metthestpee ree ae called ~ 
scription of the building upon which Mr. Re 1 & dp, 
been engaged, thus speaks of his work tite ay 


“TI. R. Jones did the painting, a : 

ployer. J. Robbins, of Harwin wee’ em. 
best workmen in the State, the grainin 8 One of hy 
ing was done by the Adams patent &. | The Brig. 
improvement over the old method. Itis et 
neat, and the imitation of oak is 80 "8 Peculig|, 
difficult to detect it from the original Ood ‘that it iy 
inte.ded to represent.” wood that it ig 


RB Mr. Robbins has from an early peri 
one of the most reliable and active abo! a 
Cape. He always does his work well, 


ee 
Deviriom Coprerneapisy. 
rier, a New York Copperhead eats Srracue ¢ . 
bitten, and with snakes in its head ay. diy 

as, raves as follows in the midst of well 8 ip ig 
on Lincoln’s re-nomination :-— 5 10g edi 
“Ye minions of power! Ye la 
servile parasites and fanatics! Y 
eee Af wr am Ye 
your hearts! e devils inca: 
of adamant and fearless eyes a with heany 
sands to your slaughter-pens, and Pi ye é 
mination of millions more of the very ting etter 
blood—tremble! Tremble in view of ners Of yore 
of retribution! Avaunt, ye fiends in hon’, tf 
Avaunt, and hide ye from the wrath to emed forw 
may! Fly ye to the mountains While gsad while ye 
what measure ye mete, it shall be meted ny With 
brimfal apd running over!” 10 You again, 

Delirium tremens isn’t a circumstance 

{0 the above 
a 

Parer Crrrencr. Senator Sherman 
in referring to Secre Fesse’ » Ff Ohio, 
says :— vad den andthe finances, 

“We have reached the limit 
will hear no more about inflated plas and 
among you who will transact business es = 
that the currency of the country is to disa + 
the assignats of the French Revolution oe me 
meet ruin and disaster. This country can _ 
the war on the present basis of expenditure win _ 
borrowing from any traitor, croaker Or coward ~- 
although the debt we may impose on posterity wi 
large, very large, yet we must remember thet _ 
ten years doubles our ability to pay.” = 
te etic 

Necro Buryep at tue Saxe, 
barous punishment occurred recently ‘wale 
of Saccapatory, a village a mile or two from Bradford 
which would be incredible were it not supported by 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, and had pot jon 
and secession together turned men into fiends ie 
gro, charged with having killed his master wis w 
rested by the citizens of the neighborhood ‘tied rr 
tree, and burned to death. His torture was no doubs, 
mitigated by the very means used to make it severe 
Dry pitch pine was piled up closely around him, which 
burned so rapidly, and poured out such a dense smoke 
that he was almost instantly suffocated, 


—_———-—. <= 


A Goop Maw Fattey. With sincere sorrow we 
announce the death ot the Rev. Duncan Dunbar Pas. 
tor of the McDougal street Baptist Church, of this 
city. He died on Saturday morning last, Tuly 9th, 
at the age of seventy-three years. The cause of Gai 
and humanity has lost a sincere, able and ardent 
friend. He was well known throughout the country 
in other denoniinations as well as our own, and be 
loved by all who knew him. He leaves to his Weep 
ing children the rich inheritance of a memory of « le 
ot unsurpassed loveliness and an unsullied character, 
—American Baptist. 
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KS Gov. Andrew has received a rude bost male 
by a contraband named Jack Flowers, who sailed in 
it through the rebel picket lines three miles, and thus 
| escaped to freedom at Beaufort, S. C. The boat is 
| made of a rice basket, the bottom of which was tarred 
| over, after which pieces of board were attached to it, 
making a flat bottom, and a very good-looking but 
rather fragile boat to put to sea in. The contraband 
sent the boat to the Fair at Philadelphia, with the fol 
lowing inscription : ‘A Freedman’s Gift to the Great 
Central Fair held at Philadelphia, being all that he 
possessed.” The boat was transmitted by Gen. Sax- 
ton, U. S. A. 





Sournernenrs ry New York. The city swarms 
with men and women from the Southern Siates—ref- 
ugees, blockade-runners, spies, released prisoners of 
war, secession speculators, relatives of rebel officers, 
and others. Some of them speculate in gold—sotne 
of them keep boarding-houses—some of them live 
upon the charity of their acquaintances, and @ major 
ity of them exert the utmost of their efforts to dis 
courage enlistinents, lower the tone of patriotism, and 
give all the aid and comfort they can to the enemy. 
When it is possible to send contraband news to tie 
rebels, they do so, at any risk or cost. They do the 
trading with disloyal merchants, and send shiploads 
of goods to blockaded ports. They are the principal 
operators in the money market, and the rise io the 
price of gold is due chiefly to their exertions.—N. J. 


Tribune. 
ee Beyer v 





LQ The only merit we can discover in the Balti 
more ticket is the merit of consistency; it isall of & 
piece ; the tail does not shame the head, nor the head 
shame the tail. A rail-splitting buffoon and a boorish 
tailor, both from the backwoods, both growing up in 
uncouth ignorance, they would afford grotesque sub 
ject fora satiric poet, who might celebrate ae 
such strains as Dean Swift bestowed on Whiston 
Ditton, or Aristophense, on ot ig ag ag 
Hyperbolus. We degrade our highest onice, 
ee eppeliies of antiquity scorned to degrade even 
their political panishments.—New York World. 


Vice President Hamlin has enlisted as # pr 
sae the Maine State Guard. People will oh 
jeiced to know that one abolition official has a) ue 
found his leve!. With old Abe as groom ot died 
manding officer, the Maine State Guards wou! Ys 
least two men who would be exactly fitted for po 
sition they would occupy .— Chicago Times. 
These are choice specimens of Copperhead demo. 
racy. Look at them, working men of the land! 

a 
Mr. Sumner made a proposition 4 on 
Congress to incorporate two national ee polit 
of literature and art, and the other of mo se OP 
ical sciences. Bryant, Church, Dana, “ ye pal 
tis, Emerson, Prot. Whitney of Yale, ets » ed 
the proposed corporators of the first; ¥ seth Dr. 
those of the last are Beecher, Phillips, ae Pos i 
Horne, Edward Everett, Gen. Halleck 
B. Smith, of New York. 


re 


P ity of 
The contrabands and refu one i 
St. Louis now number 10,000. The chi fio. 
master, Col. Myers, is having immense 
racks put up for their accommodation. 


RS, 
Tux Horrest Dar i Twentt-Eicet in 4 
—Prof. Snell, of Amherst College, — cars, uy 
meteorological register for twenty-cift Notes! AF 
that Monday, the Ist of August, 74 
during that period. 


A Goop Rippaxce. Within the 1 
hours, Richmond has been rere LOW) fe 
over 3,000 Yankee prisoners. ’ qua 
but they will soon follow their ener ee eoneee! 
ber of Yankee wounded in the hosp! ; pretty rid 
is about 1,260, but they are dying a 

rate per day.—Richmond paper. caster 
Betz Isix. This Yankee resort has of wat i 
ed again, and some hundreds of _ aie a 
Richmond have been sent there for s# 


uP. 
: tor, artist, ° 
1g Colley Grattan, the English ora tly, bas 
and dramatist, whose death was recordet! reorghish ‘ 
left the stage a “ thrilling” melodra 
negress is the heroine. iver 
Lg Commodore Charlies Stew 
sides,” has completed his eighty-sixt! ity. 
yet as active and cheerful as a man 0 net 
1@ General s has banished Ag oa B 
artment to the Southern Confederacy; sf Unio® 
ough, who carried on her person on ‘ 
soldier’s skull, and who under oath e — 
and disregard of truth anworthy of # une? 
yg An Atlanta paper boasts that veto eri? 
not less than a hundred officers in active 
with but one leg a-piece. 

A law has just been enacted io Metin 
which permits any seignear to int eatate, a discte’ 
es on every man or woman oD , 
tion. Is Germany retrograding ee all 
A New Orleans letter to the “sored fro 


i re’ 
states that Judge Handlio be poo that over? 


the bench by Gov. Hahn 
still existed in Louisiana. 

On the 10th of Juo 
been open ten years. During that pe 


np the exieaordinary number 
— wy, 2 pe rter of persons. 


forty cis 
ce 
pes 


[rot 
Oe ie 


pad 
ve, the Crystal F ee 
of over ane? 
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May Heave: 
Commingied 
Fall on you 
With dreadt 


May peace 1 
Pleasures fic 
And in thei 
Seize and ra 


ay sleep p 
xo guard 
Around you! 
To guard yo 
May friends 
And no kind 
But all the 
And crush y 


May loathso 
And wasting 
So mar you! 
For final re! 


On you may 
And shroud 

May this e’e 
And that of 


And if ther 
Than hell w' 
Oh, may it. 
And hellish 
—Mobile Southern ' 


The fanaticism 
nation an immen 
in nothing has thi 
than in the mz 
they required at 
were not slow in 
sal or neglect in 
President had nc 
of his conntry ' 
any one assign a 
men for white. | 
had called for the 

ay in service 
and the white ma 
the black. The 
soldier m wa 
ity, the de 
everything il 
and political leve 
any attentic 
y were willin 
ures, to suffer the | 
itself, if they mig 
gro equality plar 
plain that this. wa 
Witness 
have not only pro 
terrible disaster 
been incorporate 
their enlistment | 


substitute negroes 
troops now called 
nunciations of th 
he has declined t: 
to enlist negroes 
vociferous in the’ 
the draft by fillin 
radical prese is fil 
all the { 

urge that the whit 
cure negro substit 
@ ask in vain 
wold the fanatic 
Ts are worth 
ought to be of the 
cnt strengt 

: it with 
his draft of five hi 
they would vanish 
an troops of the 

















